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far as possible, committing themselves to any definite propositions? 
If one were inclined to be captious, he might object to Mr. Bor- 
land's classification of the Walkerly case under the rule against 
perpetuities, (as to which see I California Law Review, 320-333) 
but Gray on Perpetuities would set the reader on the right track 
in a few minutes. Mr. Borland says in his preface : "In a good 
workshop a good tool never grows rusty. It is used until it is 
worn out, and then, having done its work and earned more than 
its keep, it is discarded for something better. I hope that will be 
the case with this book." As this sample from his preface indi- 
cates, the book is written in good "American." Another instance 
of the writer's racy style of special interest to California lawyers 
is his comment on the bequest, in the will of Adolph Sutro, to 
Miss Trundle. He says of this bequest: "See a curious and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to settle a tort by agreement and the dishonest 
result which legal chicanery accomplished." Drinkhouse v. 
Merritt, 134 Cal. 580, 66 Pac. 785; Sutro's Estate, 139 Cal. 87, 
72 Pac. 827." (§ 8, p. 29, note 44). And whether we agree with 
the author's legal conclusions or not, the following account of the 
decisions in this jurisdiction respecting "the trust to convey" cer- 
tainly does not lack vigor and conciseness : "Under the Statutes 
of California it was decided that a trust 'to convey' was illegal and 
void. Fair's Estate, 132 Cal. 532, 60 Pac. 442, 64 Pac. 1000, 84 
Am. St. Rep. 70. As a result of course, trouble followed this effort 
by the court to twist the law to effect a particular result in a par- 
ticular case. Estate of Heywood, 148 Cal. 184, 82 Pac. 755; Estate 
of Lux, 149 Cal. 200, 85 Pac. 147; Estate of Heberle, 153 Cal. 275, 
95 Pac. 41; Estate of Peabody, 154 Cal. 173, 97 Pac. 184. Until 
the whole rule of the earlier decision was neatly sidestepped in the 
later case of Estate of- Spreckels, 162 Cal. 559, 123 Pac. 371." 
(§ 176, p. 471, note 41). 

The mechanical features of the book are excellent. 

0. K. M. 

Law and its Administration. By Harlan F. Stone. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 191 5. pp. vii, 232. $1.50 net. 

The Dean of Columbia University Law School has written a 
much needed book for laymen. The purpose is, in his own words, 
"to discuss before a lay audience some of the more fundamental 
notions which underlie our legal system, and thus by aiding a 
better understanding and possibly removing some popular miscon- 
ceptions of law and lawyers to contribute to the cause of good 
citizenship." The difficulty of such an undertaking is that laymen 
have no interest in law as such. If a layman attends a lecture on 
law, or reads a law book, it is for the purpose of getting the solu- 
tion to some legal difficulty in which he has become involved, with- 
out paying a fee to a lawyer. It is very hard to convince such a 
hearer or reader that the law presents inherent difficulties and 
requires an expert like medicine, engineering, or any other pro- 
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fession. It is needless to say that Dean Stone has not written 
another "Every man his own lawyer." His book, small in size, 
covers a surprisingly large number of subjects, not strung together 
as separate topics, but connected as they should be by one who 
understands the history and philosophy of the law. The law of 
the past is seldom referred to, except in so far as its history is 
necessary to unfold the law as it is, or to explain some anomaly. 
Besides the nature of law, its qualifications, sources, courts, etc., 
one finds a discussion of the regulation of public service corpora- 
tions, recall of judicial decisions, nature of equity jurisdiction, 
injunctions and labor disputes in general and under the Clayton 
Act, Workmen's Compensation Acts, and many other subjects of 
live interest. The ignorant criticism of professional muckrakers is 
fully exposed and the danger of their quack nostrums well demon- 
strated. At the same time the author is unsparing in his criticism 
of the evils which really exist, such as certain rules of procedure 
and evidence, and the poor quality of much of the legislation. 

The book has the unusual merit of being written so simply that 
any person of ordinary intelligence can read it with pleasure and 
profit, and should read it. There is no more important duty rest- 
ing on the legal profession than the education of the public to 
an appreciation of the real difficulties in the administration of the 
law and to a realization of the necessity of sympathetic co-opera- 
tion which is essential to the solution of those difficulties, for after 
all the people or the whole get the kind of law they deserve. As 
the author says, "The popular criticism of law and courts, now, 
happily, somewhat subsiding, has exhibited an intemperateness and 
lack of sense of propriety which can be wholly accounted for only 
by lack of popular faith in legal justice and by a willingness to 
substitute for it the notions of social and political quacks. With- 
out attempting to measure the extent of this change in popular 
sentiment, or to judge as to its permanency, it will be sufficient if 
we keep steadily in mind that no amount of law reform will ever 
give legal justice to a people who themselves are indifferent to 
it or who are controlled by passion or prejudice, or class selfish- 
ness, rather than by the love of and faith in justice administered 
according to some settled principles of law." 

A. M. K. 



